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DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  8.  1920.  SIXTEEN  PACES 


History  Recalls  How  Detroit  of  the  Past  Observed 
the  Day  on  Which  the  Martyr  President  Died 


By  MARJORIE  ELAINE 
PORTER. 

\'EN  as  a mother  rc- 
members  the  birth- 
day  of  her  dead 
child  and  observes  it 
silent  mourning, 
so  the  Mother  Coun- 
try of  Abraham  Lincoln  remem- 
befs,  and  will  observe  as  a Na- 
tional Holiday,  Feb.  12,  1920,  the 
one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

On  that  dale — next  Thursday — 
great  cities  and  small  towns  all 
over  the  country  will,  no  doubt, 
pay  some  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  came  of  the  people, 
stood  firmly  by  the  people,  and 
worked  continually  for  the  people 
of  these  United  States. 


Detroit  will  not  be  an  exception, 
and  here  the  day  will  be  observed 
in  various  ways.  Federal,  munici- 
pal and  banking  institutions  will 
close,  and  although  the  schools  will 
remain  open,  they  will  commem- 
orate the  day  by  giving  appropriate 
exercises  and  Lincoln  programs. 

While  Detroit  of  the  present  is 
preparing  to  observe  the  day  upon 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born, 
'*ustory  recalls  how  Detroit  of  the 
Jnsl  observed  the  day  upon  which 

e martyr  president  died. 

It  was  that  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
1865,  just  five  days  after  the  news 
had  reached  here  that  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered, and  the  city  was  still  cel- 
ebrating. 

Those  five  carefree  days  after 
the  news  had  been  confirmed,  and 
victory  and  peace  to  the  Union- 
wcrc  assured,  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit had  devoted  to  patriotic 
demonstrations.  Places  of  business 
were  closed,  people  became  ora- 
torical with  patriotic  zeal  and  de- 
livered speeches  in  the  streets,  and 
parading  citizens  with  flaming 
torches  carried  the  jubilations  far 
into  the  night. 

But  the  five  days  of  rejoicing 
came  to  a tragic  end  the  morning 
of  that  April  IS,  when,  with  a 
shock,  Detroit  learned  of  the 
assassinati^  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  city  was  soon  astir  with  ex- 
citement, and  the  streets  became 
filled  with  the  citizens,  who,  anger- 
ed at  the  outrage,  stunned  by  the 
blow,  -grief-stricken  by  the  loss, 
and  fearful  of  what  the  future 
might  now  have  in  store,  were  un- 
able to  attend  to  their  duties. 

K.  C.  Barker,  then  Mayor  of  De- 
troit, iinmediately  sent  a message 
to  the  people  asking  that  places  of 
business  be  closed  and  that  the 
bells  of  the  city  be  tolled.  This 
message  was  conveyed  to  the 
people  through  special  editions  of 
the  press,  and  by  means  of  "Broad- 
sides." or  printed  notices,  which 
were  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
throughout  the  city. 

One  of  these  original  notices  has 
been  preserved  and  is  now  at  the 
Burton  Historical  Collection, 
branch  of  the  Public  Library,  at 
27  Brainard  street. 

The  Mayor’s  message  to  the  city 
read: 

"Today  we  have  received  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  that  our 
Chief  Magistrate  has  been  daring- 
ly assassinated  at  a public  theater 
in  our  Capital.  The  Nation,  lately 
so  joyous  over  victories  and  the 
assurance  of  peace,  is  today 
shrouded  in  gloom.  The  feelinfe  is 
universal  that  no  greater  loss  could 
befall  our  counio’-  Sorrow  sits 
upon  every  countenance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  while 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  this 
great  calamity,  it  seems  proper 
that  1 should  invite  all  citizens  to 
suspend  their  ordinary  avocations, 
and  to  give  testimony  to  their 
sense  of  the  country's  affliction. 

"I  therefore  request  that  all  pub- 
lic and  private  places  of  business 
be  closed  and  remain  closed  dur- 
ing the  day. 


“I  request  that  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  be  tolled  one  hour,  from 
12  to  1 o'clock  this  day. 

"I  also  respectfully  invite  the 
citizens'  of  Detroit  to  meet  at  the 
CITY  HALL  AT  3 O’CLOCK  to 
take  such  action  as  shall  be  appro- 
priate to  the  solemn  occasion. 

"K.  C.  BARKER.  Mayor." 

.\nd  while  the  bells  of  the  city 
solemnly  tolled  the  death  knell  of 
•Abraham  Lincoln,  special  editions 
of  the  newspapers  giving  details 
of  the  tragedy  were  hnrried  to 
press. 

A copy  of  the  special  edition  of 
the  Advertiser  Tribune,  a local 
paper  at  that  time,  has  also  been 
preserN-ed  at  the  Burton  Collec- 
tion. It  was  printed  in  mourning, 
that  is,  with  a deep  border  of 
black  around  the  edge  and  with 
black  bars  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  page  between  the 
columns. 

In  the  first  column  is  told  the 


story  of  "The  Great  Tragedy  ati 
Washington,"  the  second  column 
is  devoted  to  the  "Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,'  in  the  third  column  > 
is  told  the  sequel  to  the  tragedy 
in  the  attempt  to  kill  Secretary  W. 
H.  Seward  while  he  was  ill  and 
confined  to  bis  bed. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  paper 
contains  local  news  telling  how 
Detroit  received  the  message  and 
the  Mayor’s  letter  to  the  people. 
The  fifth  and  last  column  is  filled 
with  telegraphic  briefs  telling  how 
other  cities  all  ^over  the  country 
were  making  preparations  to  ex- 1 
press  their  sorrow  by  public  dem- 
onstrations. 

In  concluding  the  story  of  “The 
Life  of  .Abraham  Lincolu,”  the 
writer  said.  "We  believe  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a devout  Chris- 
tian. It  was  stated  that  he  was 
regularly  in  the  habit  of  spending 
an  hour  every  morning  in  seclusion 
with  his  Bible  before  him.  and  all 
his  public  papers  breathed  a reli- 


ance upon  a Divine  help  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  high  position.” 

In  an  editorial  in  that  same 
paper  he  was  characterized  as  "A 
child  of  the  people,  simple  in  his 
tastes,  void  of  selfish  ambition,  not  { 
of  great  intellect,  but  possessing 
strong  understanding  and  saga- 
cious perception,  with  a kind  word 
and  a smile  for  everybody,  patient 
under  irritation  and  disaster,  con- 
spicuously faithful  to  principle, 
and  as  incorruptible  as  St.  Paul, 
bending  in  modest  service  to  hear 
and  obey  the  real  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. he  will  live  in  their  affections 
as  long  as  our  history  shall  stand." 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  a 
patriotic  society  here  known  as  the 
Union  League,  held  an  indignation 
meeting  at  which  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  prominent  citizens, 
delivered  memoiable  speeches  eulo- 
gizing Lincoln  and  condemning 
with  a righteous  wrath  the  man  by 
whose  hand  he  fell. 

-Among  the  speakers  was  John  J. 
Bagicy,  who  later  became  the  Gov- 1 


ernor  of  Michigan.  The  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Bagley  expressed  the 
deep  feeling  that  seemed  to  be  uni- 
versal. He  said: 

‘T  closed  my  store  and  went 
home.  I sat  down  in  the  parlor, 
and  the  tears  would  come.  My  lit- 
tle daughter  came  to  me  and  said, 
'Papa,  what’s  the  matter?’  I said. 
'Mr.  Lincoln  is  dead.'  "What, 
papa?  Our  Lincoln?  Is  our  Lin- 
coln dead?'  'Yes.'  1 said,  ‘our  Lin- 
coln is  dead.' 

"My  friends,  he  was  our  Lincoln. 
It's  our  Lincoln  who  is  dead  I Not 
the  Lincoln  of  five  years  ago, 
whom  comparatively  few  people 
knew;  nor  the  Lincoln  of  two 
years  ago  whose  ability  some 
doubted;  but  the  Lincoln  of  today, 
of  yesterday,  whom  as  a Nation  we 
loved,  and  whom  as  a Nation,  we 
mourri. 

"Our  Lincoln  is  dead!  But  he 
liveth  still,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
brave  Boys  in  Blue,  from  a hun- 
dred battlefields,  give  him  greet- 
ing in  the  mystic  land." 

April  15  came  on  Saturday  that 
year,  and  the  next  day  was  Easier 
Sunday.  But  the  sermons  preached 
in  the  churches  of  Detroit  that 
Easter  were  not  the  accustomed 
Easter  sermons,  but  were  solemn 
discourses  on  the  life  and  dealh  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  these  sermons  which 
later  became  famous,  was  that  de- 
livered by  Ihe  Rev.  George  Dtif- 
field  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  then  stood  on  Gra- 
tiot avenue  and  Farmer  street. 

Dr,  Duffield  called  his  discourse 
"The  Nation’s  Wail,"  and  chose 
for  his  text,  "And  all  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  mourned  for  Jo<iah" 
(Chron.  35,  23-25).  It  began  with 
the  stirring  words,  “In  the  midst 
of  our  rejoicing  over  victories,  and 
the  crushing  of  rebellion;  from  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  joy,  we  are 
hurled  into  the  depths  of  heart- 
breaking anguish.  The  firm  .and 
faitliful  hand  that  held  the  reins  of 
Government,  lies  cold  and  motion- 
less in  Death.' 

But  it  concluded  in  a more  com- 
forting lone  with,  "The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed.  His  name  is 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  fame,  like  that  of 
Washington,  shall  last  while  these 
United  Slates  endure;  which  iiia> 
God  grant,  shall  be  to  the  coininu 
of  the  Lord.’ 

For  the  three  days  that  followed, 
Detroit  was  in  mourning.  The 
streets  lined  with  houses  or  stores 
draped  with  solemn  hangings  and 
streamers  of  black,  wore  a somber 
aspect.  In  the  windows  of  resi- 
dences and  shops  were  displayed 
signs  and  motto-cards  bearing  ap- 
propriate and  consoling  inscrip- 
tions. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  a memorial 
oration  was  delivered  by  Jacob  M 
Howard,  and  a great  funeral  pro- 
cession bearing  a catafalque  and 
emblems  of  mourning. 


Many  Detrnit«r»  attended  the  fun- 
eral of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Bprlnc- 
fleld  Amonc  Ihoee  who  went  from 
here  wa-  J.  C.  8ab|a«,  who  w:ib  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Lincoln.  When 
Mr.  Sabine  returned  he  brought  wlili 
him  « brick  taken  from  Ihe  home  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Sprlng/lelil  Mr. 

[Sabine  had  the  name  "I.inruin"  cut 
Into  the  brick  and  had  the  outer 
surface  of  it  elided  over  H«  then 
placed  it  In  the  wall  of  his  store, 
which  stood  on  the  southwtte  e,.r 
ner  of  Woodward  avenue  and  fol- 
umbla  atrset.  A number  »f  >tan 
later,  after  Mr.  Sabine's  death,  the 
bultdlng  was  torn  down  and  the 
precious  brick  was  lost  among  the 
many  others  that  (umhled  about  it 
when  the  old  wall  was  demniiibed 
Mr.  Sabina's  dauehter.  Kliiii. 

beth  Sabine,  who  is  now  a r<>id>-nt 
of  Detroit.  Is.  like  her  faihrr.  a 
staunch  admirer  of  Ihe  gr-  ■(  Lin- 
coln. For  many  years  she  ba>  been 
coUectinr  and  saving  In  -»  book 
which  she  calls  her  'XIneoln  .N  .te- 
book."  pictures  and  clippings  taken 
from  papers  and  magaslncr.  old  ind 
new.  published  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  the  clipping  i are 
tribute?  paid  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  other  preal  men.  jiiecdolei  of 
n:s  life  fa.-i.iVar  say.r.g.-  and  ez- 

irunrluded  oe  Page  Two.) 
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EHckey^s  Dogs — Duke,  You^re  a Prince. 


J061AH  ^MlTH.Ive  COME 
FOR-  '•OUR  CONTRIBUTfON 
TO  THE  FOREION  MISSION^ 


'CtRTiSINLY  ^AMANTHVp 
DUKE  . YOU  GIT  OUT) 
MI55  BROWN  DON'T^ 
CARE  FOR  DOS'S 


MAYBE  IF  I SHOW  HER  HOW 
/ I CAN  FETCH  AND  CARRY  5HE  CL 

Ilire  me 


Death  of  Lincoln 
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(Conclnde^  From  First  Page.) 
cerpts  taken  from  his  speeches  and 
letters. 

In  regard  to  letters  written  by 
the  former  President  there  are  in 
the  Burton  Collection  two  original 
letters  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  J,  F.  Joy,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Joy  were  attorney" 
then,  and  had  many  occasions  to 
correspond  on  matters  of  law  cases 
in  which  the  clients  of  both  were 
concerned.  These  letters  were  writ- 
ten from  Springfield  in  1854  and 
from  BloomlDSton  in  1866.  They  arc 
both  In  regard  to  law  cases  In 
which  railroads  were  Involved.  The 
«mail  but  firm  writing  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  stands  out  as  cloarly  and 
as  legibly  on  the  paper  now  aa 
when  it  was  first  placed  on  it,  so 
many  years  ago. 

The  letter  written  from  Spring- 
field  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
man  in  Us  dignity  and  earnestness. 
It  reads: 

"J.  P.  Joy,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir: — Tours  of  the  20th  is 
just  received;  and  I suppose,  ere 
this,  you  have  received  my  answer 
to  your  despatch  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— It  Is  my  Impression  tho  case 
will  not  be  brought  up  for  trial  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  1 can  not  get  the  promise 
of  the  Court  to  that  effect — 1 can 
only  venture  to  say  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary; but  as  this  day  draws  nearer, 
1 can  sec  farther  ahead,  and  will 
try  to  notify  you  again — 

•Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  Is 


not  safe  to  regard  the  case  too 
lightly — A great  stake  Is  involved, 
and  it  will  be  fiercely  contended  for 

•1  think  we  shall  carry  it;  but  I 
have  a suspicion  that  the  feeling 
of  some  of  the  judges  are  against 

‘T  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the 
point  to  be  made  against  is  that  the 
Constitution  secures  to  the  counties 
the  right  to  tas  all  properly,  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  take  it  away — 

"Tours  truly.  A.  LINCOLN." 

In  the  old  days  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  hosts  of  admirers  In  the  City  of 
the  Straits,  and  there  are  many 
today  who  cherish  some  relic  be- 
cause of  Us  association  with  him. 

But  the  relics  are  for  the  most 
part  few  and  far  between.  As  the 
years  go  on  the  few  that  have  been 
collected  will  gradually  diminish 
as  those  who  cherish  them  pass  on 
and  leave  their  treasures  to  be  lost 
or  scattered. 

Perhaps  tho  largest  collection  of 
Lincoln  mementos  in  Detroit  today 
Is  that  owned  by  the  Lincoln  Motor 
Co.  It  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
820,000  and  was  purchased  by  Henry 
^L  Loiand.  prcMdent  of  the  com- 
pany. The  collection  has  been  placed 
in  a room  known  as  the  "Lincoln 
Room."  In  the  Administration  Build- 
ing of  the  Lincoln  plant. 

Here  may  be  seen  many  things  In- 
timately associated  with  the  great 
man.  There  Is  a dining-room  chair 
used  by  President  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House  from  l86l-'66,  and 
there  i^  also  an  old-fashioned  ink 


How  to  Live  Without  Working 


A PRACTICAL  joker  has  placed 
^ in  the  German  weekly  Jugend 
the  following  advertieement: 

Urged  by  my  friends  and  ac- 
quantance,  I have  decided' to  open 
a course  in  the  new  Bolsheviklan 
art  of  "Live  Without  Working."  I 
have  succeeded  In  securing  the  best 
talents  In  the  country. 

The  fee  is  very  reasonable,  the 
study  hours  are  so  regulated  that 
everybody  will  bo  able  to  attend 
the  lessons. 


My  system  offers  the  best  chance 
for  a Bolsheviklan  career. 

Separate  classes  in  the  superin- 
tending of  strikes,  jobless  parades 
and  revolutions.  Special  instruc- 
tion In  plundering,  castle  storming 
and  executions. 

Come  and  Inspect  the  many  tes- 
timonies of  former  students  from 
all  over  Europe,  who  without  work- 
ing have  become  prosperous  by  the 
application  of  my  methods. 


well  into  which  the  famous  Lincoln 
once  dipped  his  quill  pen. 

Another  Interesting  feature  of  the 
Lincoln  collection  Is  the  Lincoln  li- 
brary containing  his  own  works. 

, biographies  of  his  life,  and  scrap- 
books in  which  he  collected  sketch- 
es, notes  and  war  marches  and  songs 
popular  during  tbe  Civil  War.  The 
walls  of  the  room  are  hung  with 
photographs  and  engravings  of  tbe 
man  to  whose  memory  the  room  Is 
dedicated. 

Other  treasures  in  the  room  are 
two  walking  sticks,  one  of  which 
was  carved  out  of  some  lumber  used 
in  remodeling  the  White  House  din- 
ing-room by  the  carpenter  doing  the 
work.  The  other  stick  was  present- 
ed to  the  Rev.  D.  P,  Gurley  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Dr.  Gurley  was 
tbe  clergryman  who  officiated  at  the 
funeral  of  his  President  and  friend. 

Another  interesting  relic  in  this 
collection  is  a biography  of  Lin- 
coln's life,  the  publication  of  which 
was  suppressed.  It  was  written  by 
Wiliam  H.  Herndon,  who  was  Lin- 
coln's law  partner  at  Springfield.  III. 
Mr.  Herndon,  because  he  was  dcaied 
certain  favors  by  the  President,  tool: 
the  opportunity  lo  sully  Lincoln's 
character  and  humiliate  the  great 
man  before  his  countrymen  by  pub- 
lishing an  alleged ‘story  of  bis  life. 
This  copy  of  the  work  is  probably 
the  only  one  extant  today,  as  a great 
number  of  them  were  destroyed  be- 
fore they  were  circulated  among  the 

There  Is  this  splendid  collection  of 
Lincoln  relics,  a smaller  collecttoii 
in  the  Burton  Library,  and  others  in 
the  possession  of  individuals.  But 
Detroit,  as  a city,  aside  from  nam- 
ing schools  and  streets  after  him, 
has  paid  no  other  permanent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  are  only  two  statues  of  Lin- 
coln in  Detroit  today,  but  they  be- 
long to  the  Lincoln  and  Packard 
motor  companies  and  not  to  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  statue  on  any  of 
Detroit's  streets  or  public  squares 
to  remind  the  million  people  as  they 
pass  of  the  man  whose  life  meant 
so  much  in  the  history  of  their  coun- 
■ try.  anti  whose  death  was  so  deeply 


CITT  OF  DETROIT 


Mayor’s  Office, 

To  Iks  CitizsM  of  Delrsili 

To-day  we  have  received  the  astounding  inteUl* 
genoe  that  onr  -Chief  Magistrate  has  been  daringly 
assassinated  at  a public  theatre  in  our  Capital.  The 
Nation,  lately  so  joyous  over  victories  and  the  assur- 
ance of  peace,  is  to-day  shrouded  in  gloom.  The  feel- 
ing is  universal  that  no  greater  loss  could  befell  our 
country.  Sorrow  sits  upon  every  countenance.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  while  bending  beneath 
the  weight  ol  this  great  calamity,  it  seems  proper  that 
1 should  invite  all  citizens  to  suspend  their  ordinary 
avocations,  and  to  give  testimony  to  their  sense  of 
the  country’is  affliction. 

1 therefore  request  that  all  puhllo  and  private 
places  of  business  be  closed  and  remain  closed  during 
the  day. 

I request  that  all  the  bells  of  the  city  be  tolled  one 
hour,  Itom  12  to  1 o’clooh,  this  day. 

I also  respectfully  invite  the  citizens  of  Detroit  to 
meet  at  the 

CITY  HALUT  3 O’CLOCK 

To  take  such  action  as  siall  be  appropriate  to  the 
solemn  occasion. 

E.  C.  BARKER,  Mayor. 


mourned  m the  history 


then  I Sons  of  Detroit  fought  and  t.-ll  in 

the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  war 

Hundreds  Of  Detroit's  brave  sons  over  their  dead  bodies  that  Pretldeol 
heard  President  Lincoln'*  call  for  Lincoln  delivered  the  immortal  n*t- 
\<'lunteers  In  '61  and  responded  to  it  lysburg  addrcE" 


Lincoln’s  Efforts  To  Trace  His  Ancestry 


Humble  as  was  the  parentage 
and  beginnings  of  the  rpii- 
epUtter  who  became  the  first 
figure  in  American  history,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  unmindful  Of 
hia  origin,  seeking  to  find  In  his 
ancestry  definite  claim  to  heritage 
of  consequence  in  the  human  family. 
While  he  was  In  Congress,  especially 
In  tho  course  of  the  year  1848,  this 
Interest  in  genealogy  was  made 
manifest  In  correspondence  directed 
to  finding  trace  of  hls  forefathers 
on  American  soil. 

He  knew  something  of  hls  grand- 
father. and  with  this  as  a signpost 
to  Inquiry  was  able  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  ascent  and  consanguinity 
that  brought  him  some  definite 
knowledge.  He  found  In  David  Lin- 
coln of  Virginia  a distant  relative 
who  had  possession  of  family  rec- 
ords which  included  the  ancestry  of 
the  man  who  was  to  become  Presi- 
dent. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  know 
David  Lincoln  when  he  opened  the 
correspondence  on  tbe  subject  of 
a possibly  common  ancestry.  The 
name  of  David  Lincoln  had  been 
suggested  to  Representative  Lin- 
coln, and,  accepting  the  clue,  he  act-  , 
ed  on  it  and  found  the  trail. 

"Your  very  worthy  representative. 
Gov.  McDowell,"  he  wrote  to  David 
Lincoln  on  March  24.  1848.  "has 
given  me  your  name  and  address; 
and  as  my  father  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingnam,  from  whence  his  father, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  about  the  year  1782.  1 
r.:,vc  concluded  to  address  you  to 
o>.  ■ rtaln  whether  we  are  not  of 
it.t  -ame  family. 

: ^hall  be  much  obliged  If  you 
will  write  roe.  telling  roe  whether 
you.  in  any  way,  know  anything  of 
roy  ^r.tndfather,  what  relation  you 
are  to  him,  and  so  on.  Also,  it 
you  know,  where  your  family  came 


from,  when  they  settled  in  Virginia, 
tracing  them  back  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  extends." 

The  response  of  David  Lincoln 
established  the  bond  of  relationship. 
While  this  letter  Is  not  in  evidence, 
the  acknowledgment  of  Abraham 


Birthplaet  o/  AfcraAom  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  throws  light  on  tbe  Lincoln 
genealogy.  Dated  April  3,  of  the 
same  year,  it  reads; 

"Last  evening  I was  much  grati- 
fied by  receiving  and  reading  your 
letter  of  the  30th  of  March.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  your 
Uncle  Abraham  and  niy  grandfather 
was  the  same  man. 

"Hia  family  did  reside  in  Wash- 
ington county.  Kentucky,  jnst  nt 
you  tay  you  found  them  In  1801  or 
1602-  The  eldest  ion  Uncle  Morde- 
ca:.  near  29  year?  ago  removed  from 


*^ncle  Joslab,  further  back  than 
my  recollection,  went  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Blue  River,  ind.  l have 
not  beard  from  him  in  a great 
many  years,  and  whether  he  is  still 
living  I cannot  say  My  recollection 
is  that  he  has  several  daughters  and 
only  one  eon.  Thomas.  Their  post- 
office  Is  Corydon.  Harrison  County. 
Ind. 

"My  father.  Thomas.  Is  etlll  living 
in  Cole  County.  111.,  being  In 
the  seventy-first  year  of  hie 
HI?  pcstoffice  I?  Charleston.  Coi<i  > 

' Cc  jrty  111.  2 am  hls  only  child.  1 


am  in  my  fortieth  year,  and  1 live  in 
Springfield,  111. 

"This  Is  the  outline  of  my  grand- 
father’s family  In  the  West.  I 
think  chat  grandfather  had  four 
brothers.  Isaac.  Jacob,  John  and 
Thomas  la  that  correct,  and  which 
of  them  was  your  father?  Are  any 
of  them  alive? 

"I  .am  quite  sure  that  Isaac  resid- 
ed in-  Wataga,  near  a point  when 
Virginia  and  Tennes.*ee  join;  and 
that  he  has  been  dead  more  than  20. 
perhaps  30  years  Also,  that  Thomas 
removed  to  Kentucky,  near  Lexing- 
ton, where  be  died  a good  while  ago 

'•What  was  your  grandfather';, 
name:  Was  be  or  not.  a Quaker? 

About  what  time  did  h«  emigrate 
from  Berks  County.  Pa.,  to  Virginia? 
Do  you  know  anything  of  your  fam- 
ily (or  raiher  I may  now  say  our 
family)  further  back  than  your 
grandfather? 

"If  It  be  not  too  much  trouble 
to  ypu,  1 shall  be  i>leased  to  hear 
from  you  again.  Be  assured  I will 
call  on  you,  abould  anything  ever 
bring  me  near  you.  I shall  give  your 
respects  to  Gov.  McDowell,  as  you 
desire." 

No  more  of  tbe  correspondence 
known.  So  much,  however,  devel- 
ops that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  keen 
on  the  quest  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity of  hls  progenitors  HI*  in- 
quiries also  suggest  his  tboughi 
that  possibly  the  family  wa;  of 
Quaker  origin,  which  also  fits  in 
with  the  suppositious  emigration 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Genealogists  have  delved  Into  the 
records  ta  find  that  President  Lin- 
coln. on  both  sides,  came  of  the  best 
of  English  stock.  The  blood  of  Brit- 
ish aristocracy  flowed  in  bis  veins. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  directly  de- 
scended from  Richard  Rcmchfng. 
Lord  of  Carbrooke  Manor.  .Norfolk 
In  the  •iiteenth  century  The 
i.f  Lord  Remchlng  ii.e 

daughter  Elisabeth  who  u'-r  tr-.. 

fled  Ri- l.ird  Lli.-i.r.  kT..i  ■If-' 
of  "'in-.ucl  Lincoln,  firs*  of  I- 
coin  family  to  in  A.  .-  ..  - 


Lincoin'c  father.  Thomas  Ltnrolo, 
was  woefully  poverty-stricken.  Hls 
grandfather,  Capt  Abraham  Lincoln 
— mentioned  In  the  correapondsnee 
with  David  Lincoln— owned  reveral 
thousand  r.cros  of  land  In  Kentucky 
He  was  killed  by  Indians.  Hls  wid- 
ow abunloned  the  property,  -.vhich 
resulted  ii.  poverty  for  their  prog- 
eny 

The  Llncolne  are  entitled  to  the 
use  of  a coat  of  arms  which  1b  well 
known  In  England.  ' 

Nancy  Hanks,  stepmother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  w.ns  descended  from 
a family  living  In  Malmeibury,  Wilt- 
shire, In  the  eixteenth  century. 

Lincoln.  In  hls  correspondsnes 
with  hls  kinsman,  refers  to  tho 
fact  that  hls  father  was  still  alive 
at  three  cccre  and  eleven  year*  of 
age  In  Coles  County,  11).  Probably 
Thomaa  Lincoln  had  bad  another 
birthday  btfore  Dec.  24,  1848,  when 
hls  son  t-vhert-  .-alary  as  Ropreian- 
tativc  In  Congrtf  — none  too  large 
—had  uo'loubtedly  relieved  the  par- 
ental poverty  without  entirely  re- 
moving r.  ; cid  for  money)  made  bim 
a loan  or  gift  of  )20. 

A lelior  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
Washington  'ent  to  hls  father  in- 
clo.%cE  the  money  requested.  The  let- 
ter reade. 

"My  dear  father:  Your  letter  of 

tbe  seventh  received  nigbl  be- 
fore laa-  I very  cheeffolly  --nd 
you  the  120.  which  tame  you  ::iy 
IS  necc--ir>  to  cave  your  land  from 
sale. 

"It  le  Elngular  that  you  should 
have  forgotten  a judgment  against 
you:  and  a la  more  singular  that 
tb*  plaintiff  tboold  have  let  you  for- 
get It  ao  long,  particularly  t.z  I tup- 
' pore  you  have  always  bod  property 
enough  to  -atisfy  a judgment  of  that 


•"Before  >ou  pay  It.  It  -^vould  be 
well  to  r<-  "jre  you  fiavr  cot  paid 
It,  or.  l•-•f.  that  you  'an  net 


